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New Hope for Disarmament 


Unitep Nations—Three key questions over- 
shadow all others as the Big Four chiefs of 
state prepare to meet in Geneva. They are 
Germany, Formosa and disarmament. 

Of these, disarmament probably will be the 
last to be solved and the most difficult of 
solution. Yet in the long run it is certainly 
by far the most important. As Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles has said, there is no 
problem which compares with the “central, 
universal problem of saving the human race 
from destruction.” 

The United States is going into the Geneva 
meeting with a number of important new 
ideas on nuclear-weapon control worked out 
by Harold E. Stassen, the President’s Special 
Assistant on Disarmament, and his staff. The 
Soviet Union is believed to be ready, for the 
first time, to discuss the subject in earnest. 

Revival of a faint spark of optimism on 
prospects for disarmament springs in large 
part from the Soviet proposals of May 10, 
1955, in which, at long last, the Kremlin ac 
cepted about half of the basic demands the 
West has put forward since 1946. 

If the Soviet note can be taken at face value, 
the Kremlin is now prepared to agree: 
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|. That its own principal source of strength 

its massive ground army—be reduced to a 
point of parity with the West at the same time 
that the West’s principal source of strength— 
its nuclear might—is neutralized; 

2. That the process of reduction should be 
so timed and phased as to preserve a balance 
of power at all stages; 

3. That all countries, notably including 
Communist China, should come under the 
same type of restriction; and 

4. That there be safeguards to assure com- 
pliance, these safeguards to include inspection 
but not be limited to inspection. 

The reason for these Soviet concessions is 
not hard to discern. In order to catch up with 
the United States in the nuclear field and to 
keep abreast, the Soviet Union must be spend- 
ing formidable amounts of money. We know 
from our own experience that these expendi- 
tures put an enormous strain on national re- 
sources. 

The Soviet Union has perhaps one-third to 
one-quarter the American industrial establish- 
ment. Relatively, its outlay for arms—if equal 
to ours in money—is comparable to the bur- 


den the United States would be carrying if it 
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were spending $150 billion a year 
for defense instead of $40-50 billion. 
This kind of effort can be supported 
over a short period, but on a sus- 
tained basis it leads to inflation, 
austerity and severe dislocations of 
many kinds. . 

These pressures afford the United 
States an unparalleled opportunity, 
if we really want an agreement on 
arms reduction and nuclear-weapon 
control. It is by no means certain 
that such an agreement would be 
in our national interest, beneficial 
though it would be in many direc- 
tions. The arguments on both sides 
should be faced realistically. 

There is today no such thing as a 
100 percent airtight system of atomic 
control. It would be possible for any 
country with the know-how to build 
a power reactor to divert small 
amounts of weapon-grade material 
and hide them away where no inspec- 
torate, however uninhibited, could 
find them; and even if this problem 
of diversion from peaceful uses could 
be solved, no country could be wholly 
confident that its adversary had not 
secreted bombs or bomb material in 
the past. 


‘Burglar Alarm’ Considered 


The degree of risk could be mini- 
mized by a “burglar alarm” system 
which would give a potential victim 
state some warning when an aggres- 
sor set out to attack. But even under 
ideal conditions, some risk would re- 
main. The United States has worked 
out a “burglar alarm” system. It will 
be unveiled at Geneva. Details are 
still secret, but in effect it abandons 


“enforcement” and “punishment” of 
violations, regarded as impractical, 
in favor of an early warning system. 
It would erect a plate-glass window 
which any would-be aggressor would 
have to break with a resounding 
crash. This is the most that the Soviet 
Union could be expected to accept. 
It is the most that any control system, 
however theoretically ideal, could 
provide in practice. 

What remains to be determined is 
whether the U.S.S.R. will accept this 
much safeguard. Its May 10 proposal 
was ambiguous at key points. It of- 
fered unrestricted inspection of “ob- 
jects of control,” so far as atomic 
weapons were concerned, but did not 
define “objects of control.” Previ- 
ously the Soviet Union has insisted 
that it be able to exempt certain fac- 
tories—for example, button factories 
—simply by “certifying” that they 
were not producing weapons. More- 
over, although the May 10 plan spoke 
of “control, including inspection,” it 
did not make clear what else, beyond 
inspection, was envisaged. Nor did 
the May 10 proposal provide for ade- 
quate supervision of cuts in conven- 
tional armaments in the early stages 
of disarmament, before nuclear weap- 
ons come under interdiction.“ 

One new idea in the Soviet plan 
has been receiving interested scru- 
tiny in Washington. It is that “con- 
trol posts” be established at key rail 
junctions, airports, seaports and high- 
ways to watch for the type of mobili- 
zation that normally would precede 
major aggression. 

At first glance it was thought that 
this scheme was merely the same 


discredited formula for supervision 
written into the Korean armistice; 
but this was not, in fact, the case. 
The difficulty in Korea has been that 
the truce supervision commission is 
restricted to a few ports of entry, 
while reinforcements flow into North 
Korea through other gateways. More- 
over, the Communist members of the 
commission can, and do, veto sur- 
prise inspections at points which 
come under the commission’s juris- 
diction. Neither of these inhibitions 
was present in the May 10 plan; it 
was noncommittal on each. The idea 
of “control posts” may well be ac- 
cepted by the United States and in- 
corporated into its “burglar alarm” 
system. 

What remains is the discomfiting 
idea that an aggressor might not 
need to commit full-scale war— 
might not need to mobilize his land 
forces—in order to impose his will 
on a victim. He could simply come 
forward with hidden hydrogen weap- 
ons, plus the means to deliver them 
—for example, guided missile launch- 
ing platforms—and threaten hideous 
destruction if the victim did not ca- 
pitulate. A victim which had faith- 
fully carried out a nuclear-weapon 
prohibition would be helpless, face 
to face with a terrible dilemma. 

The danger of such a develop- 
ment will have to be weighed against 
the dangers of an unrestricted atomic 
arms race. This will not be an easy 
choice to make. 

Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 
been its United Nations correspondent for 


five years and covered the San Francisco 
meeting for that newspaper. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





‘There's Something in the Air’ 





Where there’s smoke there’s fire. 
And, diplomatically speaking, there 
is a lot of smoke these days: foreign 
ministers rushing hither and yon; 
premiers visiting presidents; East 
courting West; West flirting with 
East; Adenauer in Washington; 
Nehru in Moscow; Molotov, Dulles, 
Macmillan, Pinay in San Francisco; 
Menon in the White House; Khrush- 
chev in Belgrade. Smoke everywhere. 

What is happening to raise this 
smoke cloud of diplomacy? Two 
things, basically: first, the world 
military balance is such now that the 
U.S.S.R. cannot expand further with- 
out facing war and disaster; second, 
startling advances in atomic weapon- 
eering rule out war as a solution to 
disputes. 


Exeunt Warriors 


This unique situation means that 
East and West today have no alter- 
native but to settle their disputes by 
negotiation. It means that while 
there may still be minor squabbles 
here and there, small chance exists 
of major clashes. It means that the 
generals and admirals are on the way 
to being permanently retired to the 
sidelines. Of course, some act of mad- 
ness by a modern despot or dictator 
could cause the breakdown of civili- 
zation —that is why the military 
brass is still needed on the sidelines. 
But otherwise you and I and the 
other 2 billion inhabitants of this 
globe seem to be in for an indefinite 
diplomatic tug of war, an intermina- 
ble tussle between statesmen. As it 
grows too dangerous to try to settle 
crises by test of arms, East and West 
have no choice but to halt the drift 
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toward war. That is why peace talk 
is busting out all over. That is why 
we are actually making a little prog- 
ress toward peaceful coexistence. 

The question raised by the confer- 
ence merry-go-round is: How peace- 
ful a world can be attained through 
negotiation? The desire for more re- 
laxed relations may be universal, but 
are the necessary ingredients present? 
The world’s leading statesmen may 
hold the key to this question. Almost 
universally they warn against expect- 
ing too much from a summit meet- 
ing or its sequel. Everybody is re- 
minding everybody else that Rome 
was not built in a day. 

It is legitimate, however, to ask 
why, when so much needs to be done, 
so little is expected? ‘The greater the 
disagreements, the larger the oppor- 
tunity, it would seem, to ease ten- 
sions. The reason why expectations 
are so modest when problems are so 
large is that no matter how much 
needs to be done, neither East nor 
West is politically or psychologically 
ready to do much about it. The two 
camps are not ready to lie down like 
the proverbial lion and the lamb— 
for neither wants to be the lamb. 


Two Kinds of Problems 


But just because all problems be- 
tween East and West cannot now be 
solved does not mean that some may 
not now be settled. For there are 
two major kinds of problems, or 
crises, that divide East and West: 
basic issues and peripheral issues; 
matters of primary importance and 
matters of secondary importance; 
those involving national security and 
honor, and those relating to national 
economic and social problems. Little 


if anything can be done about the 
first at this time; but a lot could and 
may be done about the second. The 
first would involve body blows to 
East or West; the second involves 
only pinpricks to national prestige. 

A few examples will illustrate this. 
German reunification is too funda- 
mental a problem, East and West are 
too heavily committed to their cur- 
rent German policies, to make re- 
unification a negotiable issue at an 
early date; but easier trade relations 
between East and West and an in- 
crease in world trade generally have 
appeal on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. A Formosan agreement satisfac- 
tory to either party would be too 
great a blow to the security and pres- 
tige of the other to make an early 
solution possible; but the release of 
American fliers and the return to 
Peiping of numerous Chinese stu- 
dents now in the United States 
would not involve face or prestige. 
An atomic control plan is certainly 
too vital and complex to be rushed 
into quickly or with sanguine hopes; 
but an agreement to ease travel re- 
strictions, to soft-pedal propaganda 
attacks on each other should not be 
impossible to achieve. 

All this is but an involved way of 
saying that with both sides persuad- 
ed of the need to ease tensions a lot 
can be done to accomplish that end, 
even without touching the basic is- 
sues. It is with respect to important 
but peripheral issues that we can ex- 
pect to see whatever progress is made 
in the coming months. And once 
such progress has been made, then, 
a year or two hence, the basic issues 
may not be so impossible of solution 
as they seem at present. 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


p f 4 Can Germany 
Be Neutralized ? 








HEN President Eisenhower 

was asked at his press con- 
ference of May 18 to comment on 
the neutralization of Austria and its 
possible effect on Germany, he said: 
“There seems to be developing the 
thought that there might be built up 
a series of neutralized states from 
north to south through Europe.” 

The fact that the President neither 
approved nor rejected this idea was 
enough to throw Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer into a panic. The German 
ambassador was instructed to call on 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
to make clear that the Bonn govern- 
ment would have no part of any 
“Austria solution.” 

On May 24 Mr. Dulles disclosed 
that, acting on the President’s in- 
structions, he had reassured Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and added that the 
President himself would no doubt 
“make his position clear” at his regu- 
lar press conference. That confer- 
ence, scheduled for the next day, 
was, however, called off, and thus 
the Dulles statement of May 24 was 
allowed to stand as the definition of 
United States policy. 

What Mr. Dulles said, in essence, 
was this: It is the view of the United 
States that a policy of neutrality has 
no application to a country of the 
size and character of Germany, no 
matter how applicable it is to Aus- 
tria, a small country with 7 million 
people. But I do not believe that any- 
body really believes that the German 
people, 70-odd million of them, are 
designed to play the role of a neutral 
country. 

Noting that the Austrian treaty 
placed no limit on the size of the 


Austrian army, the Secretary added: 
“I do not think that the German 
people or the Soviet people or the 
West European people want to see 
applied to Germany the concept of 
its being an independent state with 
an unlimited army.” 

Now the fact is that no one, least 
of all the Russians, would want to 
see Germany become “an independ- 
ent state with an unlimited army”— 
no one, that is, except certain Ger- 
mans, such as the former Chancellors 
Bruening and Luther, who frankly 
avow the desire to see a rearmed, in- 
dependent Germany pursue “a neu- 
tral policy” as between Russia and 
the West. The Russians wanted origi- 
nally to limit the size of even the 
Austrian army; they would certainly 
insist on restricting German rearma- 
ment if Germany, like Austria, were 
to be neutralized. 

Moreover, there is a vastly impor- 
tant difference between “neutrality” 
and “neutralization.” Mr. Dulles 
rightly rejected the notion that an 
independent and fully rearmed Ger- 
many should be permitted voluntarily 
to pursue a policy of “neutrality.” 
But, again, that is not the issue. 
Austria has obtained its freedom by 
renouncing a part of its “independ- 
ence”—a very important part, name- 
ly, its right to enter into military 
alliances. The Russian idea as to Ger- 
many is apparently that an all-Ger- 
man government should make a 
similar renunciation, and this is pre- 
cisely the point to which the Ade- 
nauer government objects. 

If there is to be any progress to- 
ward a European peace settlement, 
we shall have to face and deal with 


by James P. Warburg 
Mr. Warburg, who has served the government in various 
capacities, is the author of many books, pamphlets and 
articles on problems of American foreign policy. A specific 
plan for a German settlement has been suggested by the 
author in Germany—Key to Peace (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1953). 


the real questions at issue. It can 
serve no useful purpose to becloud 
or evade them. 


"No Alliance’ the Real Issue 


The real issue as to Germany is 
this: Are we prepared to forego a 
German military contribution to 
NATO for the sake of an all-Ger- 
man settlement involving the re- 
nunciation by a freely elected all- 
German government of the right to 
rearm fully or to contract military 
alliances? 

This, or some sort of general Eu- 
ropean security system, is what the 
Russians are proposing. They are not 
proposing either full independence 
for Germany or the unlimited right 
to rearm. 

The Bonn government rejects neu- 
tralization on the ground that it 
would make Germany into a Soviet 
satellite or, in any case, into a “sec- 
ond-lass nation.” Chancellor Ade- 
nauer clearly does not want to dis- 
cuss German reunification until 
West Germany is rearmed. Hence 
his unsuccessful attempt to put 
through hastily drawn legislation to 
enable the beginning of rearmament. 
Our government has apparently de- 
cided to back the chancellor’s posi- 
tion and to avoid discussion of an 
all-German settlement. 

Three facts stare us in the face: 

1. There can be no peace in Eu- 
rope so long as Germany remains 
partitioned. 

2. Neither Russia nor the West 
will permit a reunited Germany to 
ally itself with the opposing camp. 

3. A reunited Germany cannot, in 

(Continued on page 166) 
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by Perry Laukhuff 


Mr. Laukhuff, who now writes on international affairs, 
held diplomatic assignments in Berlin both before and 
after World War II. From 1949 to 1952 he was director 
of the Office of German Political Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State and then served as special assistant to the 
director of the Bureau of German Affairs until 1953. 


HE Soviet government, which 

has once again suggested the 
neutralization of Germany, has been 
assiduously cultivating this idea for 
some years. At times this “solution” 
of Germany’s position in the world 
picture has been urged openly by the 
Russians, as for example in their note 
of March 25, 1952, in which they 
proposed that a German peace treaty 
should obligate Germany not to en- 
ter into any kind of coalition or mili- 
tary alliance (meaning NATO and 
its derivatives) directed against any 
of its recent enemies (meaning Rus- 
sia). At times the idea of neutraliza- 
tion has been suggested to an anx- 
ious Western world by indirection, 
as for example by the state treaty 
providing for the neutralization of 
Austria. 

The exact limits of the proposed 
quarantine of Germany are not pre- 
cisely defined. It could be political 
and economic as well as military; it 
could mean a disarmed Germany 
or a Germany independently armed. 
Judging from past Soviet indica- 
tions, we may assume that it would 
mean a rearmed Germany interdict- 
ed from entering all military alli- 
ances. It has also never been made 
clear by what means neutralization 
would be enforced, whether by uni- 
lateral, quadripartite, neutral or 
United Nations action. It may well 
be doubted whether any of these 
methods are practical or safe. 

Whatever the meaning and what- 
ever the means of propagation of the 
idea, it is not without significance 
that it has appeared at every critical 
point of the long drive for Western 
cohesion. It is also not without sig- 
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nificance that the responsible states- 
men of Germany and the other West- 
ern powers have always rejected neu- 
tralization with one voice. This has 
happened despite the surface appeal 
of the idea to a fearful public which 
is anxious to see Germany reunited, 
to be rid of the “German problem” 
and to end the state of tension with 
the Communists. If Western states- 
men now again reject the idea, it is 
because again they know that the 
cost would be higher than the West 
can afford to pay—that the real gain 
would all be Russia’s and the real 
loss would all be ours. 


Dangers for West 


What would neutralization mean 
to us and our allies of the free Atlan- 
tic world? It would mean the loss of 
German manpower, German terri- 
tory and German production to our 
joint defense. It would mean the 
withdrawal of American and other 
Western troops and bases to a nar- 
row outer rim of Europe or worse, 
unsuited to a defense in depth and 
inadequate for a warning system in 
depth. It would mean the creation of 
a German army and a German for- 
eign policy uncontrolled, uncoordi- 
nated, unallied and even uninhibited 
by ties with the West. 

Moreover, neutralization would ef- 
fectively end the close ties now de- 
veloping between Western states and 
Germany, not only to the dangerous 
detriment of our defense but to the 
injury of our hopes for a sound and 
safe future relationship with the Ger- 
mans. Although it would be possible 
to develop friendly relations, it would 
not be possible to develop integrated 


political ties with a country forced to 
maintain an isolated position in mili- 
tary matters. Neutralization would 
mean, further, that a united Ger- 
many in even greater measure than 
a divided Germany would continue 
to be a battleground of Russian and 
Western policies, pressures and plots. 


If we would gain in theory an open- 


ing to Eastern Germany, the Soviet 
Union would gain in fact a much 
more fateful opportunity to fish in 
the waters of Western Germany. 

Although it is a matter of opinion, 
the consensus has always been that 
Germany is not Switzerland or even 
Sweden. It is not fitted by geographi- 
cal position, by size and power or by 
national history and temperament to 
play a neutral role. Germany’s inter- 
est in the world around it and its 
desire to play a full role in that 
world would lead it, rather sooner 
than later, to overstep or break out 
of the imposed bonds of neutraliza- 
tion. The international consequences 
of such a development are not difh- 
cult to imagine. Germany would 
never be content with the weak and 
exposed position to which the Soviet 
proposal would—deliberately—con- 
demn it. For what country, even of 
Germany’s over-all strength, could 
have independent forces adequate 
for self-defense between the U.S.S.R. 
and its system, on the one hand, 
and the Western coalition on the 
other? 


Gains and Losses 


What would we gain in return 
for this accumulation of injuries and 
dangers? First, presumably, Ger- 
many would gain its unity, and a 
start would be made toward healing 
the division of Europe. This is de- 
sirable, other things being equal; the 
question, however, is, Would they 
be equal? It is not hard to conclude 
that unity gained under such condi- 
tions would not be worth much to 
anyone concerned, except the Rus- 





sians. Even the Germans, for whom 
the temptation is strongest, have had 
no great trouble in saying “No” to 
such a proposition. 

The second gain, we are often 
told, would be the ending of tension 
with Russia. Is this not a mirage? 
New causes of tension would be 
created instantly by the “solution” 
itself. And what is the source of our 
postwar tension? The source is in 
the will and the policies of Commu- 
nist Russia. Tension has repeatedly 
been caused and maintained for Mos- 
cow’s own purposes. It is a com- 
modity created for deliberate barter 
at a suitable time—and at a suitable 
price. We must learn to live with 
tension and not to make fatal sacri- 
fices to buy ourselves off from it. 
Reduce tension by neutralizing Ger- 
many, and we are sure to meet new 
Russian-created tensions over such 
matters as NATO bases, alleged in- 
tervention in German affairs, inter- 
nal German politics, and other issues 
real or fancied around the world. 

The lure of neutralization is re- 
current. The more successful our 
policy of building strength to check- 
mate Soviet strength, the more this 
lure is dangled before us and the 
Germans. But the results of accept- 
ing it remain the same, however 
much the context and manner of 
presentation may vary. It is not hard 
to see why in the West all those re- 
sponsible for safeguarding our civili- 
zation consistently reject the neutrali- 
zation of Germany. 


Warburg 
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the long run, be denied any of the 
attributes of sovereignty. 

It follows that permanent neutrali- 
zation is as impossible as permanent 
partition. 

Might not the answer be tempo- 
rary neutralization—renunciation by 
a freely elected all-German govern- 


ment of the right to rearm and to 
contract military alliances for a fixed 
period of, let us say, ten years? This 
would not prevent Germany from 
entering into political or economic 
affiliations such as the European Coal 
and Steel Community. 

Suppose that a German peace treaty 
were to affirm the determination of 
all the signatories to limit and even- 
tually abolish all national armaments, 
stating explicitly that in the event 
this goal should not have been sub- 
stantially attained prior to the ex- 
piration of the period of Germany’s 
enforced neutralization, Germany 
should automatically be released from 
all restrictions on its sovereignty. 
Would this make Germany a “sec- 
ond-class nation”? Would it not, 
rather, set up a reunited Germany 
as a model and place a premium on 
converting lip service to action in the 
whole field of disarmament? 

Before the United States could 
propose such a plan it would have 
to consider very carefully by what 
means a temporarily neutralized 
Germany could be immunized 
against Soviet seduction or penetra- 
tion. The writer has elsewhere made 
specific proposals in this regard, with 
particular reference to revision of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. So far, our gov- 
ernment has been content to reject 
neutralization, without attempting to 
find a way by which it would be 
made acceptable to the Germans and 
safe for Western security. 

It is extremely dangerous to regard 
smugly the recent reversal of Soviet 
policy as a victory for Western diplo- 
macy. The Soviet retreat from overt 
pursuit of further aggrandizement to 
a policy of seeking to create neutral 
buffer areas, open to seduction later, 
presents both new dangers and new 
opportunities for progress toward 
peace. We shall ignore this challenge 
at our peril. 

It has been clear for a long time 


that if the Western powers continued 
their refusal to negotiate seriously 
with Russia about Germany, Russia 
would sooner or later offer to nego- 
tiate with Germany, and that not 
even Dr. Adenauer would be able to 
decline such an invitation. In view 
of Dr. Adenauer’s staunch loyalty to 
the West, we may view his impend- 
ing trip to Moscow with compla- 
cency, but the 80-year-old chancellor 
cannot hold the fort for us forever. 
If we do not negotiate German re- 
unification on our terms while we 
still have the power to do so, the 
Germans, once they are rearmed, 
will eventually negotiate it on their 
terms, which will not necessarily 
take our interests into consideration. 

It is time to stop congratulating 
ourselves and to face facts. One of 
these facts is that an attack on West- 
ern Europe would now launch an 
atomic war in which Europe would 
be destroyed no matter what the 
eventual outcome. In these circum- 
stances, 12 German divisions will be 
about as useful as was the Maginot 
line in 1940. 


FPA Bookshelf 


The American Tradition in Foreign Policy, 
by Frank Tannenbaum. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1955. $3.50. 
A frontal attack on the realpolitik school 

of thought, by a professor of Latin Ameri- 
can history at Columbia University best 
known for his books on Mexico and on 
labor problems. The author sees the prin- 
ciple of “the co-ordinate state” as the out- 
standing contribution of the United States 
to the modern world. 


The Limits of Foreign Policy, by Charles 

B. Marshall. New York, Holt, 1954. 

A stimulating essay by a member of the 
policy planning staff of the State Depart- 
ment (1950-1953), with mature recom- 
mendations as to what the United States 
can and cannot hope to accomplish in 
world affairs. 


Friends and Neighbours: Australia and the 
World, by R. G. Casey. Melbourne, F. W. 
Cheshire, 1954. 17/6. 

Australia’s minister for external affairs 
since 1951, who has had wide experience 
in world affairs, candidly analyzes his 
country’s foreign policy and describes the 
work of his ministry. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Fresh Security Effort Big News of UN 








San Francisco—In the lives of na- 
tions, as of men, there comes a mo- 
ment when it seems necessary to 
slough off the past and turn over a 
new leaf. Such a moment arrived at 
the tenth anniversary session of the 
United Nations in the beautiful sun- 
drenched city on the Pacific which 
witnessed its birth. The delegates of 
the 60 member nations, the represen- 
tatives of 260 United States 
governmental organizations, and the 
eager public who gathered daily at 
the Opera House to commemorate 
the achievements and ponder the fail- 
ures of a decade found themselves in 
a Janus-like position. They seemed to 
look back at the past; but in reality 
their faces were already turned to- 
ward the future. 


non- 


Cold-War Armistice 


Hopes for that future, expressed 
with a uniformity that itself dem- 
onstrates the degree to which we 
have achieved “one world,” can be 
summed up as “Coexistence, plus.” 
With but'a few exceptions—the most 
significant of which is Nationalist 
China, whose foreign minister, Dr. 
George K. C. Yeh, sees war as the 
only answer to communism—coexist- 
ence is no longer a matter for debate. 
Explicitly or implicitly, it is agreed 
that nations widely different in po- 
litical, economic and ideological con- 
cepts and practices do, in fact, coexist 
today, and that in the nuclear age the 
choice has narrowed down to mutual 
toleration or mutual annihilation. 

No one who attended the UN 
gathering could escape the conclusion 
that the world is entering a new era. 
True, Dulles and Molotov exchanged 


long familiar verbal salvos about re- 
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spective grievances, but these sound- 
ed like rearguard actions along a 
front being readied for a truce. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower set the 
tone in his opening address when he 
said that at Geneva the United States 
would seek peace by any methods, 
Krishna 


Menon of India, whose brilliant ad- 


no matter how novel. 


dress on June 24 electrified a packed 
Opera House, called for an end to 
face-saving on both sides, and for 
the renunciation of war—a goal also 
stressed by former President Harry 
S. Truman, hailed by many speakers 
as the hero of the UN’s first collec- 
tive security effort in Korea. 

But it remained for Paul-Henri 
Spaak, foreign minister of Belgium 
and a leading advocate of European 
unity, to say at the closing session of 
June 26 the words which laid the 
basis for an armistice in the ideologi- 
cal war that has rent the world for 
nearly 40 years. Speaking on behalf 
of a country distinguished for its ad- 
herence both to political democracy 
and to free enterprise, which also re- 
mains one of the important colonial 
powers, M. Spaak made this signifi- 
cant statement: “Peaceful coexistence 
obliges us Westerners—and may I 
speak for a moment as a European— 
it obliges us Western Europeans to 
accept the Communist fact, the fact 
of communism. We know full well 
that there is a struggle in certain 
countries between Western princi- 
ples and Communist principles. This 
struggle will continue. But may I say 
that I accept it, because I do not fear 
it. I do not fear it because I am pro- 
foundly convinced that the cause 
which I uphold is the better one and 
the more just.” 


The real question now is, “After 
coexistence, what?” Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles offered “whole- 
hearted cooperation” to “any nation” 
which bases its actions and attitudes 
in international affairs on the prin- 
ciples of the UN Charter. But he did 
not spell out the forms such coopera- 
tion would take, nor did he enter 
into the question whether the Char- 
ter principles might have different 
meanings for nations whose tradi- 
tions are not those of the Western 
world. Russia’s Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov stressed the 
Soviet proposal, first made in 1954 
in connection with the Berlin confer- 
ence, for the establishment of a col- 
lective security system in Europe. He 
pointed out that this proposal “is de- 
signed to ensure, with the participa- 
tion of the United States, peace and 
security for all the countries of Eu- 
rope irrespective of differences in 
their social structure.”” He made it 
clear that such a system would be in- 
tegrally linked with the Soviet dis- 
armament suggestions of May 10, 


which he reaffirmed at San Francisco. 


Olive-Branch Duel 


Some observers, watching the 
Dulles-Molotov debate on the UN 
rostrum — Dulles, the able lawyer 
who answers the opponent’s points 
without giving away in advance his 
client’s case; Molotov, the diplomat 
whose skill has been praised by 
Churchill and Dulles, setting the 
stage for world consideration of a 
carefully planned long-range pro- 
gram—felt that San Francisco might 
torpedo Geneva. Others agreed with 
the conclusion of Desso, the world- 
renowned cartoonist, who depicted 





the spokesmen of the two great 
powers as duelists armed with olive 
branches—and rejoiced that the con- 
test has been transferred from the 
battlefield to the conference room. 


The big news at San Francisco, 
however, was that Moscow’s Euro- 
pean security proposal, to which the 
United States had not responded 
since it was first made over a year 
ago, suddenly began to assume a con- 
crete form. Only yesterday it seemed 
impossible, in fact dangerous, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain to con- 
template the prospect of reviewing 
the military arrangements made by 
West and East; and wedged between 
the two coalitions, divided Germany 
appeared to present an insoluble 
problem. 

Yet at San Francisco tentative for- 
mulas for an all-European security 
system which would include the 
U.S.S.R. and its Eastern European 
satellites but would be buttressed in 
the West by the participation of the 
United States and Canada, the trans- 
atlantic members of NATO, sudden- 
ly gained the spotlight. 

The most explicit formula was 
presented by French Foreign Min- 
ister Antoine Pinay on the basis of 
suggestions advanced in the summer 
of 1954 by former Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France. Reasserting France’s 
support of NATO as a regional de- 
fensive arrangement, he declared that 


“accords concluded on the regional 
level [NATO and anti-NATO] 
open the way for agreements to be 
concluded on the interregional level, 
with the same equality of duties and 
the same certainty of guarantees.” 
Such agreements, he went on, may 
offer a solution to the problem of the 
division of Germany, whose “unity 
must be re-established with equal se- 
curity for all.” A European security 
system, as originally envisaged by 
Mendés-France, would provide for 
“reciprocal limitation and control of 
armaments.” What is more, M. Pinay 
laid the basis for the continued pres- 
ence of United States forces in Eu- 
rope by stating: “Within the Atlantic 
Organization I know of no foreign 
military bases; I only know that 
common means are made available 
to serve a common peaceful idea.” 
Going beyond security arrangements, 
he pointed to the growing economic 
cooperation of Western Europe and 
asked, “Why should not Eastern Eu- 
rope participate some day in the 
great plans now being drawn” by the 
West? 


Regional Organs Growing 


Ten years ago, when the United 
Nations came into existence, there 
were no intervening organisms be- 
tween nation-states and the interna- 
tional community—with one excep- 
tion, the Organization of American 
States. The world had jumped from 


the stage of sovereign nations to that 
of world agencies. Since then region- 
al organisms of various kinds have 
gradually developed to meet military, 
economic and cultural needs, mesh- 
ing the interests of their participants 
and thus creating a more solid base 
for the United Nations. San Fran- 
cisco, via Geneva, may bring about 
the adoption of a European organi- 
zation where East and West, includ- 
ing the East and West segments of 
Germany, could find the security 
that has eluded Europe in this cen- 
tury—and find it not through the 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons but 
through the gradual development of 
common interests beneficial to all its 
members, small as well as great. In 
such an organization, according to 
the spokesman of a European nation, 
the weaker countries would be able 
to watch every move of the great 
powers as through a plate-glass win- 
dow, and detect well in advance any 
moves toward aggression. 

For the other significant aspect of 
San Francisco is its demonstration 
that henceforth the small nations will 
play an increasingly important role 
in world affairs—the role played in 
democracies by public opinion. The 
small nations, irrespective of ideolo- 
gy, have become the conscience of 
mankind. 

Vera Micueces Dean 


(The first of two articles on the UN meet- 
ing at San Francisco.) 
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